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merits. Unable to retaliate they had picked themselves
up where they fell, dusted their clothes and without
a murmur walked on. At sight of blood they would
have fainted.
For the first time in the history of the Congress,
Gandhi was presented on the eve of his arrest with a
complete plan of action based on violence. The Work-
ing Committee never discussed that plan nor would
Gandhi have accepted it. The fact remained that a sec-
tion of the Congress, if permitted, was willing to take
such a step.
On the evening of August 8th, realizing that they
would be arrested, some of the younger Congress work-
ers disappeared underground. They included Achut
Patwardhan, Ram Manohar Lohia, Purshottam Tricum-
das, and two women, Sucheta Kripalani and Aruna Asaf
Ali.
There was one other figure, young in comparison with
those belonging to the orthodox leadership of the Con-
gress, who appeared on the underground scene. His
name was Jayaprakash Narayan. Two years before
August, 1942, he had been arrested, but he had escaped
from prison and disappeared underground.
The name of Jayaprakash is not yet known outside
India, for he is a new force that has emerged in Indian
politics in recent years. Gandhi is said to have credited
him with sufficient talent for national leadership if only
he would not waver so much between nonviolence and
violence. The trouble with Jayaprakash was that he was
emotionally nonviolent but by political conviction he
was more a Marxist than a Gandhian.
Jayaprakash had a fascinating background. He was a
peasant's son who was reared in a little village in the
province of Bihar and who saw a tramcar for the first